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more likely to drop out of school than are children from middle-income families and nine times more likely than students from high-income families (Barro and Kolstad, 1987; Smith and O'Day, 1991; National Center for Education Statistics, 1990, 1991). Graduation rates also vary by income: in 1989, 65 percent of unmarried young adults from the lowest quartile of family income had earned a diploma or GED, compared with 93 percent of those from the highest quartile. The detrimental effects of low income are most powerful for racial and ethnic minorities: among Hispanics, for example, only 39.6 percent of young adults from the lowest income quartile had a diploma or GED, compared with 85 percent from the highest quartile (Mortenson and Wu, 1990).
These trends, which are based on individual scores, mask other differences. For example, although the national dropout rate is estimated at 11.2 percent, the average for cities is substantially higher, with many cities losing more than 15 percent of their students (U.S. Department of Education, 1992). Another measure of the system is the frequency of "worst cases" among schools: 25 percent of all poor urban high schools have dropout rates of 50 percent or higher (Braddock and McPartland, 1992). By comparison, less than 1 percent of all other high schools have such extremely high dropout rates. Truancy is another issue for city schools. Data for Maryland, for example, show that more than 67 percent of students in urban high schools are absent for more than 20 days each year, a rate more than twice the state average (Maryland School Performance Program, 1991).
More important, few studies examine the distribution of student performance for individual schools. Thus, little is known about the frequency and location of worst cases or about schools that may be effective in helping students from minority or disad-vantaged backgrounds catch up in achievement.
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LOW-INCOME AND MORE AFFLUENT SCHOOLS
Economic and social stratification influence many key aspects of the educational system. The homogeneous composition of many schools stems directly from neighborhood stratification on the basis of family income, race, and ethnicity. Public expenditures for education, when dependent largely on local wealth, serve to further stratify the educational experiences of adolescents simply on the basis of their family background. Consequently, as noted above, students from low-income families usually attend schools